BAKKE:  By-product  of  New  Racism  and  Old  Economics 


By  Lindy  Brown 
and  Sarah  Smith 

—On  June  28  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  scrupulously  obtuse  deci- 
sion upholding  the  contention 
of  a  38-year-old  white  male 
that  he  had  been  discrimina- 
ted against  because  of  an 
affirmative  action  admissions 
policy  at  U.  C.  Davis. 

— On  June  6  California 
voters  voiced  resounding 


approval  to  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  crippling 
public  schools  and  costing 
thousands  of  jobs  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  medical 
care  and  vital  services  to 
the  poor. 

The  even  marginally 
alert  observer  would  be  able 
to  identify  the  losers  in 
these  rob- from- the- poor- to- 
give-to-the-rich  maneuvers. 
Fortunately,  however,  a 
more  than  marginally  alert 


ex-Noe  Valleyite  and  current 
resident  of  the  Haight,  Joel 
Dreyfuss,  has  gone  beyond 
simply  identifying  the  vic- 
tims.   He  has,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Charles  Lawrence, 
a  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco ,  written  what  will 
probably  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  case 
of  Allan  Bakke ,  whom  the 
court  ordered  admitted  to 
U.  C.  Davis  medical  school. 


Entitled  A  Choice  of 
Victims ,  the  book  will  be 
published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace,  Jovanovich,  and  is 
scheduled  for  release  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Dreyfuss  was  born  in 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  but 
considers  himself  "an  exile 
of  New  York.  "  He  worked 
for  a  year  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  producer  of  KPEX-TV 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Anti-Briggs  Forces 
Expect  Tough  Fight 


By  Corey  Michaels 

With  the  November  elec- 
tions only  a  few  months  away, 
gay  men  and  women  in  the 
Bay  Area  are  waging  a  stiff 
battle  against  the  Briggs 
initiative  —  and  it's  a  fight 
many  of  them  don't  think 
they  can  win. 

"A  lot  of  us  feel  that  we 
will  lose,"  says  David  Gold- 
man, an  official  of  the  San 
Francisco  Gay  Democratic 
Club. 

Howard  Wallace,  along- 
time  gay  political  activist, 
agrees.    "We  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  winning  in 
San  Francisco,  but  Califor- 
nia is  more  remote. " 

Not  everyone  shares 
that  view,  of  course,  and 
homosexuals  have  formed  at 
least  three,  widely-differing 
organizations  in  an  effort  to 
beat  back  the  anti-gay  teach- 
er challenge  sponsored  by 
John  Briggs,  the  conserva- 
tive Republican  from  Fuller- 
ton,  Calif. 


Well ,  folks ,  this  is  the  time 
of  year  when  the  lure  of  Yose- 
mite,  warm  beaches  and  those 
East  Coast  "resorts"  simply 
cannot  go  unheeded.    Yes ,  the 
staff  of  the  VOICE  is  taking  a 
vacation  this  month  and  will  notj 
publish  in  September.  We'll 
return  with  an  October  issue. 
See  you  then. 


The  initiative  "provides 
for  filing  charges  against 
school  teachers,  teachers' 
aides,  school  administrators 
or  counselors  for  advocating, 
soliciting,  imposing,  en- 
couraging or  promoting  pri- 
vate or  public  sexual  acts  . . , 
between  persons  of  the  same 
sex  in  a  manner  likely  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  other 
employees  or  students. " 
Anyone  who  ran  afoul  of  the 
act  would  face  dismissal  and/ 
or  could  not  be  hired. 

The  language  of  the  ini- 
tiative is  so  vague  that  it 
already  has  been  called  un- 
constitutional by  prominent 
civil  libertarians.  Most 
politicians  across  the  state 
are  opposed  to  it  because 
there  already  are  adequate 
statutes  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  indiscreet  behavior  of 
homosexuals  as  well  as 
heterosexuals. 

But  with  gays  suffering 
well  publicized  defeats  in 
Dade  County,  Fla. ;  Wichita, 
Kan.  ,  and  Eugene,  Ore.  , 
and  with  the  conservative 
nature  of  last  June's  over- 
whelming support  of  Propo- 
sition 13,  gays  in  the  Bay 
Area  are  frankly  worried. 

"In  other  cities  there 
was  a  lot  of  internal  fighting 
on  how  to  run  the  campaign," 
Goldman  says.    "We're  going 
to  avoid  that  out  here.  We 
will  respect  differences.  Al- 
though they're  inevitable, 
we're  going  to  work  towards 
unity. " 

Gays  already  have  brought 


gay  men  as  well  as  gay  wo- 
men, labor,  politicians  and 
straights  into  a  working  alli- 
ance.   But  whether  that  fra- 
gile tissue  will  hold  up  under 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  vitri- 
olic campaign  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  banner  against  the 
initiative  is  being  carried  by 
three  organizations. 

One  is  the  Bay  Area 
Committee  Against  the 
Briggs  Initiative  (BACABI). 
It  is  a  grass-roots  organi- 
zation on  the  political  left, 
located  at  2049  Market  St. 
(Telephone  626-9482). 

Another  is  Concerned 
Voters  of  California,  found- 
ed by  "Advocate"  publisher 
David  Goldstein,  Los  Angeles 
minister  Troy  Perry  and 
Nancy  Roth,  a  leader  of 
Save  Our  Human  Rights.  The 
group  has  hired  political  con- 
sultant Don  Bradley,  who 
managed  Mayor  George  Mos- 
cone's  successful  campaign, 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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By  Leslie  Phillips 

Stephanie ,  the  mother  of  a 
five- month- old  girl,  was  sit- 
ting in  the  main  area  of  Home- 
coming ,  a  neighborhood  home 
birth  clinic.    The  room  felt 
more  like  a  living  room  than 
a  waiting  room;  the  attraction 
of  home  birth  was  so  obvious 
and  simple.    "Home  seemed 
like  a  nice  normal  place  to 
have  a  baby.    Home  is  regu- 
lar and  right,"  Stephanie  said. 

Only  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  has  home  not 
been  the  "regular"  place  to 
deliver  one's  child.   As  aca- 
demically trained  physicians 
solidified  their  monopoly  over 
medicine,  the  so-caUed  pro- 
fessionals classified  child- 
birth as  a  pathological  event 
which  required  their  super- 
vision.   Hospital  births  be- 
came the  norm  and  midwives 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Master  weaver  Jean-Pierre  Larochette  demonstrates 
the  Aubusson  technique,  a  tapestry  weaving  tradition 
that  dates  from  the  14th  Century,    (see  Page  11) 
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Editor: 

We  wish  to  take  credit 
for  the  recent  graffiti  on  the 
corner  of  24th  Street  and  Noe , 
where  a  new  bank  is  being 
built.   We  protest  the  mono- 
poly game  mentality  that  we 
see  affecting  our  neighbor- 
hood.   Park  Place  should  be  a 
park  place. 

Milagro  Beanfield  WAR 
LIVES. 

I.R.M. 

International5Repressed  Mothers 
irate 

isoantibodic 
incredulous 
IrdE 

You've  heard  of  dada, 
well  this  is  Mama, 


The  following  is  an  open  letter 
to  Joel  Coopersmith,  owner 
of  the  Acme  Cafe,  3917  -  24th 
St. 

Dear  Joel, 

I  feel  like  I  was  kicked  in 
the  ass  last  weekend,  and  I 
don't  like  it.   It  was  about  the 
back  deck. 

The  fact  that  you  have  had 
the  deck  open  for  two  years , 
available  to  anyone  for  the 
price  of  a  drink,  has  been 
great.   You  have  provided  a 
real  service  to  the  community, 
a  place  where  people  who  live 
here  can  be  out  in  the  sun 
without  having  to  drive  or 
take  a  bus  to  get  to  a  park. 

Last  weekend  when  I  went 
with  my  newspaper  and  cup 
of  coffee  as  usual  to  sit  on  the 
deck,  your  manager  informed 
me  that  I  could  not  sit  out 
there  unless  I  was  buying 
food  (which  I  wasn't) ,  and 
would  have  to  go  inside.  He 
explained  that  the  Acme  was 
doing  this  because  it  needed 
to  make  more  money. 

I  am  not  disputing  your 
right  to  do  what  it  takes  to 


make  more  money.   I'm  a 
businessman  myself  and  know 
what  that's  about. 

I  do  want  you  to  be  aware 
that  you  are  taking  something 
away  from  your  regular  cus- 
tomers.  And  discriminating 
against  us. 

How  ?  Very  simple. 
Here's  what  I  spend  at  the 
Acme  in  a  typical  week: 
coffee  &  refill  .  60  x  6  =  $  3. 60 
tea  .  35  x  1  =  .35 

cake  .75x2=  1.50 

beer  .75x2=  1.50 

meal  3. 50  x  1  =  3.50 

TOTAL  $10.45 
That's  over  $40  a  month,  or 
$500  a  year.   My  wife  also 
contributes  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred a  year  to  your  gross  re- 
ceipts. In  order  to  sit  out  on 
your  deck  on  the  weekend,  I 
have  to  spend  still  more  mon- 
ey.  That  makes  me  angry. 

You  could  use  the  back 
deck  to  increase  your  profits 
and  not  discriminate  against 
your  regular  customers  by 
simply  allowing  food  to  be 
served  on  the  back  deck  with- 
out requiring  it.  At  least  try 
it  and  see  if  it  works. 

Your  manager  said  to  me 
in  effect:  money  matters, 
you  don't.   Until  someone 
around  here  tells  me  I  matter, 
Joel,  you'll  get  less  of  my 
money.   Specifically,  until 
the  back  porch  is  open  to  me 
when  I  am  having  a  drink 
only,  I  will  not  buy  food  or 
beer  at  the  Acme.    This  will 
cost  you  $7. 50  a  week,  or 
$375  a  year. 

I  will  urge  everyone  I 
know  in  the  neighborhood  to 
do  likewise. 

I  will  be  glad  to  continue 
supporting  your  business , 
Joel,  when  your  businer  s 
treats  me  like  I  matter. 

Aryae  Coopersmith 
1152  Sanchez  St. 
(no  relation) 


 Ill  Hill 


'Pianos  Tuned  6r  Repaired 

Laura  Tarbcr 

5  7  9  thzabcth  St 

San  Jranasco,  Calif,  g^n^ 

(^5^6^6-^-151 


Wboden 


Shoe  Repair 

Athletic  and 

Orthopedic  Repairs 

•  Accessories 

•  Purses,  Belts 

•  Dyeing  Any  Color 


3985A  24th  Street 
8X4.9399 


Anti-Briggs... 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

to  run  the  operation.  The 
somewhat  conservative  organ- 
ization, headquartered  at  54 
Mint  St.  (Telephone  777-0100), 
hopes  to  run  a  $1. 5  million 
statewide  campaign. 

The  formation  of  a  third 
group  last  month  indicates 
there  are  some  strains 
among  the  various  groups. 
This  most  recent  group,  con- 
sidered a  middle-of-the-road 
alternative  to  the  other  two, 
is  called  San  Franciscans 
United  Against  Prop.  6.  Its 
nucleus  is  comprised  of  top 
office  holders  in  the  Gay 
Democratic  Club,  including 
Goldman,  Harry  Britt  and 
Chris  Perry. 

Britt  says  the  new  group 
was  formed  in  "recognition 
of  a  gap  that  needs  to  be  filled 
for  maximum  effectiveness. 
It  seems  clear  to  many  of  us 
that . . .  the  two  established 
organizations  working  against 
Briggs  will  not  fulfill  all  the 
needs  for  a  successful  San 
Francisco  campaign. "  The 
group  plans  to  open  a  cam- 
paign office  soon.   Call  Britt 
at  863-4808  or  Phyllis  Lyon 
at  558-4901  for  details. 

Wallace,  of  BACABI, 
says,  "We're  going  to  mobi- 
lize thousands  of  people. . .  " 
in  the  next  few  weeks  to 
fight  Briggs ,  although  cur- 
rent polls  show  that  the 
anti- Briggs  forces  are  not 
doing  that  badly. 

"There's  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  inflammatory ,  obscene 
crap  thrown  in  our  face  in 
the  last  two  weeks,"  Wallace 
said.   "When  he  (Briggs) 
starts  coming  out  with  that, 
we're  in  trouble.   The  guy 
has  the  jugular  instinct  of 
the  new  right. " 


$  Bars  Raise 
Bigger  Bucks 
For  Gay  Parade 

This  summer's  Gay 
Freedom  Day  march,  with 
over  240,000  persons  in 
attendance  or  participating, 
was  very  successful  except 
for  one  disappointment, 
according  to  parade  co- 
chairman  Chris  Perry,  In 
an  interview  with  Gay  Vote, 
a  publication  of  the  Gay 
Democratic  Club,  Perry 
said  the  parade  received 
little  financial  assistance 
from  most  men's  bars. 

"A  few  bars  were  in- 
credibly supportive,  but 
the  vast  majority  were  un- 
willing to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  event.  We 
got  help  mainly  from  the  I- 
Beam,  the  Trocadero  Trans- 
fer, Midnight  Sun  and  Oilcan 
Harry's.  Otherwise,  the 
contributions  from  men's 
bars  were  deplorable. 

"On  the  other  hand, 
women's  bars  provided 
enormous  support.  Five 
women's  bars  raised 
$2,800.    In  comparison, 
the  amount  donated  by  the 
men's  bars  totaled  only  in 
the  hundreds  of  dollars.  " 

Advertising 
Rates 

$5  per  column  inch. 
Substantial  discounts 
for  half-page  and  full- 
page  ads,  and  contracts. 
647-7978 


4193  24TH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94114 
282-7144 


B03KS  MAGAZINES  NEWSPAPERS  CHILDRENS  BOOKS  POSTERS  MAPS  ETC 

 OPEN  10  TO  10  EVERY  DAY 


4297-  24 Hi  Sir,  c  i 
San  Francisco.  CA  94114 
(415)  641 0136 

Clothes  for  Playful  Ladies" 


SEND  A  CHEESE  GIFT 
TO  SOMEONE! 


Cfiees 

COMPANY 

-will  sena. your  selection 
anywhere  by  United  Parcel 
Service  -  air  or  surface. 

-  2862254 
3603  24th  StrMt  S«tFranctoco,  941W 
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Inthe 


By  Yves  Barbero 

At  47 ,  Bob  St.  Clair  still 
looks  formidable.    Only  a 
small  pot  belly  betrays  that 
he  has  entered  middle  age. 

For  12  years  he  was  a 
lineman  for  the  Forty- Niners 
football  team ,  and  for  the  last 
seven  he  was  captain. 

In  those  years,  he  said, 
the  platoon  system  by  which 
specialists  are  used  for  de- 
fense and  offense  was  not  in 
wide  use.    He  played  both. 
"We  had  a  lot  more  fun.  We 
loved  the  game.    Players  today 
are  more  'economic.'" 

Today,  his  position  would 
be  called  offensive  tackle. 
Linemen  don't  handle  the  ball. 
"We're  the  shock  troops"  of 
football,  he  said. 

St.  Clair,  who  now  owns 
a  liquor  store  at  Sanchez  and 
24th  Streets ,  is  a  native  San 
Franciscan.    He  was  raised  in 
the  Mission  District  and  went 
to  high  school  at  the  now-closed 
Poly  High.    He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  San  Francis- 
co, a  Jesuit  institution,  with 
a  B.A.  in  business,  "with  just 
average  grades. " 

"I  was  a  third  round  draft 
choice."  For  a  lineman,  he 
said,  that's  considered  pretty 
good. 

The  Forty-Niners ,  during 
the  years  1953  to  1964  when  he 
was  active,  was  not  exactly  a 
championship.team  although  it 
did  make  one  playoff,  which 
they  lost.   St.  Clair  himself 
was  in  six  probowl  games 
(all- stars). 

When  he  first  started, 
football  players  made  about 
$6,000  a  year.   By  1964,  they 
were  making  around  $12,000. 
This  is  nowhere  near  what 
they  make  today.   St.  Clair, 
with  six  children,  had  to  make 
ends  meet  by  having  an  off- 
season job  with  a  local  brew- 
ery.  In  1960  he  opened  his 
store. 


Would  he  play  today  con- 
sidering that  things  are  more 
'economic'  ? 

"Lord,  yes!"  He  esti- 
mates that  his  skills  would  be 
worth  $100,000  a  year  by 
today's  standards.  Television 
wasn't  a  big  factor  during  his 
prime,  he  said,  but  even 
without  the  boob  tube ,  the 
Forty-Niners  managed  to  fill 
Kezar  Stadium  to  its  capacity 
of  50,000. 

St.  Clair  explained  that 
in  those  days  the  captain's 
function  was  to  "flip  the  coin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game , 
make  some  on-field  decisions 
and  act  as  an  intermediary 
with  management  whenever  a 
player  had  a  gripe. "  There 
was  no  union  at  the  time. 
These  functions  varied  from 
team  to  team.  Nowadays, 
the  captain  still  is  present 
when  the  referee  flips  the 
coin. 


"Were  you  ever  injured?" 

"I  broke  my  elbow  and 
shoulder.   I  had  water  on  the 
knee.    Broke  two  toes ,  two 
fingers,  my  nose  twice,  lost 
seven  teeth.   I  suffered  two 
concussions  during  my  car- 
eer and  broke  one  small  bone 
in  my  back.   I  tore  both 
Achilles  tendons.  Otherwise, 
I  was  lucky. 

"They're  not  as  reckless 
today.  When  we  broke  some- 
thing, we  kept  moving.  I 
played  a  whole  quarter  with 
a  broken  shoulder  once.  The 
trainer  called  it  a  bad  bruise. 
Another  time ,  I  got  hit  on  the 
head  and  couldn't  remember 
the  entire  first  half  of  a 
game.   I  played  by  instinct. 
I  had  to  see  the  movies  they 
took  to  find  out  what  I  had 
done. " 

Aside  from  football  and 
his  business  interests,  St. 
Clair  was  mayor  of  Daly 


Pretty  Peggy-O 


Lunch  at  Finnegan's  Wake 
4054  24th  St. 

Monday -Friday  11:45-2:00 

AUGUST  SPECIAL 

Draught  Beer  or 

House  Wine  25« 

With  lunch  purchase 

one  glass,  per  person,  per  day 


Cxi  4 


4026</i  -  24th  Street 

824-7773 


Swedish  &  Shiatsu  Massage 
by  appt.  $15  per  hr.  12-9  daily 

Redwood  Sauna 

$3  per  hr.  /$20  monthly  use 

Mon-Sat  9-9,  Sun  11-9 

ELISA'S  BEAUTY  SALON 
styles  for  men  and  women 
824-6921 


Bob 


City  from  1958  to  1964.  He 
was  also  on  the  City  Council. 
From  1966  to  1974  he  was 
a  member  of  the  San  Mateo 
Board  of  Supervisors ,  chair- 
ing the  board  for  two  of  those 
years.    He's  a  past  president 
of  the  Noe  Valley  Merchants 
Association  and  sits  on  the 
Helms  Foundation,  which 
operates  the  Professional 
Football  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
ran  for  State  Senate  when 
Mayor  George  Moscone 
vacated  the  seat  and  for 
supervisor  of  San  Francisco 
last  fall.    He  lost  both  races. 

During  the  campaign  for 
the  5th  District  seat,  David 
Kopay,  a  former  Forty- 
Niner,  came  out  in  support 
of  Bob  St.  Clair.  This 
caused  a  few  eyebrows  to  be 
raised  since  Kopay  is  gay  and 
St.  Clair  isn't.   Two  of  his 
opponents  for  supervisor, 
however,  were  gay. 

"What  was  it  with  Kopay?" 
"He  was  a  good  football 
player.   Not  outstanding,  but 
good.   The  team  was  comrade- 
ly. We'd  all  raise  hell  and 
drink  together.    No  one  knew 
he  was  gay.   He  probably 
didn't  know  himself.   I  was 
friends  with  him  then  and  still 
am.   Sexual  preference  wasn't 
an  issue  (in  our  friendship) 
then  and  isn't  now.   We  pro- 
bably would  have  been  horri- 
fied. We  had  no  understanding 
of  those  things. " 

St.  Clair  keeps  up  with 
football.   He  gets  two  free 
season  tickets  from  the  club 
every  year  and  buys  another 
20  seats  for  friends  and  cus- 
tomers. 

"What's  your  prediction 
for  the  Forty-Niners  this 
year  ?" 

He  thought  about  it  for  a 
minute,  then  said  with  confi- 
dence: "They'll  win  the  divi- 
sion this  year. " 


TUGGEYS 
Hardware  for  the  handyman 
Denny  Giovanno 


3885  24< h  Siren 
San  Francisco, Ca.  94114 
415  282-5081 
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Library  Fully  Funded... For  Now 


By  District  5  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk 

The  Briggs  initiative  plays  upon  fears  that  homosexual 
teachers  will  automatically  molest  students  or  will  serve 
as  "role  models"  with  the  result  that  students  will  some- 
how become  homosexual. 

These  assumptions  are  false. 

Statistics  available  from  the  California  Highway  Patrol, 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  show  that  more  than  90  percent  of  child 
molestations  are  committed  by  heterosexuals ,  often  mem- 
bers of  the  child's  family. 

The  belief  that  homosexual  teachers  by  their  mere 
existence  will  serve  as  "role  models"  and  thus  alter  the 
sexual  orientation  of  students  is  also  unjustified.  Accord- 
ing to  psychologists,  a  child's  sexual  orientation  is  deter- 
mined during  its  pre- school  years  and  the  significant  "role 
models"  are  the  mother  and  father. 

Almost  every  child  is  born  of  heterosexual  parents  and 
raised  in  a  strongly  heterosexual  environment.   The  natural 
inclination  of  children  to  become  heterosexual  is  further 
supported  by  their  desire  to  be  accepted  by  their  peer 
group.   Nevertheless,  7  to  10  percent  of  children  become 
homosexual,  strong  heterosexual  "role  models"  having  no 
effect.   Likewise ,  the  exposure  of  a  heterosexual  child  to 
a  homosexual  teacher  will  have  no  effect. 

The  Briggs  initiative  ignores  the  fact  that  California 
and  its  various  municipalities  already  have  laws  concern- 
ing the  molesting  of  children  and  these  laws  are  rigidly 
enforced.   The  initiative  also  ignores  the  fact  that  class- 
room behavior  which  violates  good  taste  and  judgment  is 
subject  to  censure  by  school  authorities. 

Besides  the  above,  the  initiative  is  pernicious  and 
dangerous  for  the  following  reasons: 

— It  attempts  to  regulate  a  profession  on  moral  grounds 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  profession  itself.  If 
passed,  it  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent. 
—It  denies  the  rights  of  free  speech  to  a  substantial 
number  of  the  State's  citizens,  forbidding  them  the 
right  to  even  discuss  homosexuality  outside  the 
classroom  as  well  as  in. 
—It  subjects  every  teacher  in  the  State,  heterosexual 
as  well  as  homosexual,  to  blackmail.   An  accusation 
by  a  student  that  he  or  she  overheard  a  teacher  dis- 
cussing homosexuality  could  lead  to  an  automatic 
suspension. 

—It  raises  the  specter  of  a  McCarthy- style  witch-hunt 
in  determining  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  homosexual. 

—It  allows  further  government  intrusion  into  people's 
private  lives  and  will  cost  every  taxpayer  money  in 
administrative  costs. 

The  initiative  is  politically  inspired,  designed  to  cor- 
rect a  situation  that  doesn't  exist.   It  libels  the  entire 
teaching  profession  and  limits  the  rights  of  free  speech 
for  teachers ,  effectively  making  third-class  citizens  of 
those  members  of  a  highly  respected  profession. 

The  initiative  has  been  opposed  by  both  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown  and  Atty.  Gen.  Evelle  Younger,  both  Lt.  Gov. 
Mervyn  Dymally  and  Mike  Curb,  major  newspapers  such 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  most  public  officials,  and 
school  officials  and  labor  leaders  from  all  over  the  State. 

They  found  this  initiative  repressive  and  against  the 
basic  principles  of  our  democracy. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  NO  on  this  initiative  and  reject  the 
concept  of  legislation-by-myth  with  the  intent  of  depriving 
an£  minority  of  the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  the  majority. 
★♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MILK  HARVEY:  District  5  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk  would 
like  to  respond  to  your  questions  and  concerns  in  this 
monthly  column.    Please  send  letters  to  Milk  Harvey,  c/o 
THE  NOE  VALLEY  VOICE,  1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  S.  F. ,  94114. 


By  Yves  Barbero 

City  Librarian  John 
Frantz  warned  that  the  lib- 
rary may  face  budget  cut- 
backs in  the  future  at  a 
recent  meeting  on  Prop.  13 
impacts  sponsored  by 
Friends  of  Noe  Valley. 

Frantz  said,  thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of 
District  5  Supervisor  Har- 
vey Milk,  the  library  was 
fully  funded  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  he  added 
that  once  the  large  state 
surplus  was  exhausted,  the 
changes  could  be  radical. 

Despite  full  funding  this 
year,  there  will  be  no  more 
staff  travel  at  City  expense, 
and  the  library  will  no  long- 
er pay  the  dues  for  member- 
ship in  professional  asso- 
ciations. 

Frantz  said  he  is  looking 
hard  at  positions  left  vacant 
by  natural  attrition.   At  pre- 
sent, six  top  management 
positions  are  vacant.  A  lot 
of  thinking  and  planning  will 
be  done  before  any  of  them 
are  refilled,  he  said.  In 
other  cost  cutting  measures , 
the  head  librarian  said  the 
system  was  looking  over  ex- 
penditures for  specialized 
materials  and  duplication  of 
services. 

He  is  seriously  consi- 
dering closing  the  530  Kearny 
St.  branch  of  the  library, 
used  mostly  by  the  downtown 
business  community,  since 
most  of  its  services  can  be 
found  at  the  main  branch. 


He  declined  to  predict 
other  closings,  but  said 
that  since  we  now  have  dis- 
trict supervisors ,  it  was 
unlikely  that  any  of  the 
city's  26  branches  would 
close  since  no  supervisor 
wants  to  face  the  political 
consequences  of  having  a 
library  in  his/her  district 
close. 

Frantz  said  there  are 
about  500  employees  of  the 
library  at  present,  including 
about  125  CETA  employees. 
Any  cut  in  the  staff  would 
require  a  cut  in  CETA  paid 
employees.    This  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  he  pointed 
out,  because  many  CETA 
people  fill  critical  positions. 

Milk,  who  followed 
Frantz  as  speaker,  ex- 
plained that  his  support  of 
full  funding  for  the  library 
system  was  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  in 
his  district  voted  two  to  one 
against  Prop.  13  and  he  saw 
that  as  a  mandate  against 
any  cuts  in  service. 

He  said  it  wasn't  easy  to 
get  library  funds  unlike  fund- 
ing for  the  police ,  which  is 
a  "sacred  cow"  despite  the 
department's  use  of  police- 
men as  "paper  shufflers." 

He  urged  people  to  join 
the  2 , 000- member  Friends 
of  the  Library  since  numbers 
make  for  effective  lobbying. 
He  also  said  that  now  was 
the  time  to  send  letters  about 
next  year's  budget  to  the 
mayor,  the  supervisors  and 
other  public  officials. 
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Bakke 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

news  and  is  a  former  report- 
er for  the  Washington  Post. 
He  now  works  exclusively  at 
his  writing. 

Curious  Notions 

What  the  book  does,  says 
Dreyfuss,  is  "goes  through 
everything  that  happened  in 
the  case  and  dispels  a  lot  of 
myths  about  the  Bakke  case. " 
Of  major  concern  to  Drey- 
fuss is  that  "Bakke  has  be- 
come viewed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  desperate  battle  of  whites 
against  minority  encroach- 
ment. " 

He  illustrated  the  use  of 
this  incorrect  metaphor  in  an 
article  called  "The  New 
Racism"  in  the  January  issue 
of  Black  Enterprise  maga- 
zine: "Newsweek  magazine 
did  a  cover  story  on  '  Reverse 
Discrimination1  that  por- 
trayed a  black  and  a  white 
struggling  over  a  diploma  .  . 
If  all  the  blacks  in  medical 
school  were  excluded ,  only 
7  percent  of  whites  rejected 
would  be  admitted.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  whites  who 
didn't  get  in  would  still  be 
turned  down. " 

Dreyfuss  later  said, 
"Bakke  legitimized  the  idea 
that  white  people  can  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  minori- 
ties," and  went  on  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  curious 
notion  in  a  country  in  which 
95  percent  of  law  students , 
94  percent  of  medical  stu- 
dents and  96  percent  of  peo- 
ple in  managerial  positions 
are  white  and  male.  He 
noted  that  little  attention 
was  given  to  the  thousands 
of  whites  who  were  in  com- 
petition with  Bakke  for  medi- 
cal school;  instead  the  gun 
was  turned  on  the  16  posi- 
tions reserved  for  minori- 
ties. 

'Seige  Mentality' 

In  Dreyfuss'  view  the  tight 
economic  situation  contri- 
butes to  the  state  of  alarm 
felt  by  many  whites.   "I  do 
not  think  Americans  see  it 
much  differently  than  the 
white  minority  does  in  South 
Africa  —  as  hordes  of 


blacks  trying  to  take  what 
they  are  trying  to  hold  on  to , 
what  they  have.  "  He  calls 
it  a  "seige  mentality"  and 
sees  it  as  a  frightening 
scenario  of  repressive  trends 
going  under  the  guise  of 
economic  self-defense  and 
civil  liberties.    He  finds  a 
recurrent  theme  to  be: 
"Blacks  deserve  a  break, 
blacks  deserve  a  chance,  but 
not  at  our  expense ,  and  not 
now. " 

Hand  in  hand  with  this 
"seige  mentality"  comes  the 
fear  of  lowered  cultural 
standards ,  he  said.   In  the 
"New  Racism"  article,  he 


of  the  Jarvis-Gann  initiative 
illustrates  the  subtle  shift 
from  a  traditional  "biologi- 
cal racism"  to  an  economic 
kind  of  oppression  of  min- 
orities and  the  poor,  he 
said.   This  kind  of  oppres- 
sion is  extremely  difficult 
to  combat  without  some 
form  of  quotas. 

Quotas  for  Valley 

Dreyfuss  recalls  that  he 
originally  was  attracted  to  Noe 
Valley  because  of  its  diverse 
population.   Yet,  now,  as  a 
result  of  an  uncontrolled  who- 
ever- has-the-bucks  policy, 
the  neighborhood  grows  more 


Joel  Dreyfuss,  co-author  of  A  Choice  of  Victims , 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Bakke  case. 


observes,  "We  find  our- 
selves fighting  a  paper  tiger 
because  our  demands  for 
equality  are  viewed  as  a 
danger  to  the  high  standards 
of  society.   The  implication 
is  that  the  white  male  domi- 
nation of  American  institu- 
tions is  the  result  of  a  merit 
system  that  has  simply  re- 
warded the  most  able. "  He 
also  points  out  that  we  need 
only  look  at  the  quality  and 
standards  of  those  in  power 
to  bring  this  misconception 
to  light. 

He  continues  in  the 
same  article:  "The  struggle 
for  power  has  manifested 
itself  not  in  the  simple 
police  state  model  predicted 
by  the  1960s  radicals,  but 
in  much  more  complex  and 
subtle  ways. "  The  passage 


homogenous  by  the  day,  he 
said.   "What  I  saw  happening 
in  Noe  Valley  was  that  min- 
orities, poor  and  older  people 
were  being  forced  to  move 
out,  so  eventually  everyone 
will  be  upper-middle-class 
people  walking  down  24th 
Street  in  their  Adidas  and 
jeans. " 

How  can  this  be  stopped  ? 
"One  way  is  to  have  a  quota 
of  housing  for,  say,  older 
people.   Is  the  word  'quota' 
so  bad  in  that  case?" 

In  addition  to  taking  steps 
to  remedy  past  and  present 
discrimination,  Dreyfuss 
feels  Americans  should  step 
back  and  take  a  look  at  the 
economic  system  that  has 
provided  the  framework  for 
such  discrimination.  He 
noted  that  "the  United  States 
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is  second  only  to  France  (of 
industrialized  countries)  in 
having  the  poorest  distribu- 
tion of  wealth. "  Yet  voters 
in  this  country  are  not  allowed 
the  option  of  an  alternative 
economic  system;  hence, 
nothing  can  be  done  by  the 
electorate  to  actually  cure 
or  change  the  fundamental 
situation,  he  said.   He  added 
that  diversionary  measures 
such  as  Prop.  13  and  Bakke 
only  obscure  the  real  prob- 
lem and  therfore  result  in 
a  more  pressurized  climate. 

Silent  Majority 

Dreyfuss  concurs  with 
the  theory  that  political  unrest 
comes  in  20-year  cycles. 
With  racial  matters  receiving 
attention  in  the  1940s  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  wield- 
ing strength  in  the  1960s,  he 
discussed  what  the  1980s 
might  bring. 

Noting  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  developed 
country  to  thus  far  avoid 
major  urban  terrorism,  he 
forecasts  a  violent  1980s 
unless  America's  economic 
system  undergoes  radical 
change.    "The  question  is: 
Are  we  willing  to  continue 
going  through  these  cycles , 
and  are  these  cycles  going 
to  become  more  violent,  and 
on  what  scale  of  violence, 
with  how  much  repression 
following?" 

He  identified  a  need  for 
broad  coalitions  of  disen- 
franchised groups,  a  "new 
generation  of  politicians ,  a 
black  Jerry  Brown,  a  non- 
racist  George  Wallace"  who 
would  somehow  coalesce  the 
"new  silent  majority  of  old 
people  in  the  cities ,  minori- 
ty groups  in  the  cities  and 
rural  areas  and  intelligent 
white  people  into  a  third 
party. " 

For  those  who  wonder 
what  they  can  do  short  of 
leaving  the  country ,  Dreyfuss 
adds  that  "people  have  to 
keep  fighting  although  it 
might  be  out  of  fashion. 
People  should  examine  deep- 
ly their  beliefs  and  analyze 
their  situations  more  care- 
fully." 
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Digging  In  or  Ranging  Outward 


THE  WOMEN'S  ROOM 
By  Marilyn  French 
Summit  Books,  471  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Lynn  Rogers 

Don't  let  the  length  of  this  novel  intimidate  you  —  it's 
so  involving  that  it  goes  very  fast.   After  it  gets  going,  that 
is,  for  like  many  big  books  (Kate  Millet's  Flying,  for  exam- 
ple) it  wanders  around  a  bit  at  the  beginning  before  it  really 
settles  on  its  subject.  It's  as  if  French  were  ambivalent 
about  wanting  to  write  this  book  at  aU.   The  material  is  so 
intimate,  it's  easy  for  us  to  understand  her  reluctance. 

The  Women's  Room  is  the  fictional  biography  of  a 
woman  who  reaches  maturity  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Mira  Ward  begins  life  as  an  adventurous  spirit.   As  a  little 
girl,  she  removes  all  her  clothes  and  takes  a  walk  to  the 
candy  store.   The  second  time  she  does  it,  "Mrs.  Ward 
began  to  tie  her  up.   She  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind;  Mira 
had  been  crossing  a  busy  boulevard.   She  used  a  long  rope, 
so  Mira  could  still  move  around  . . .  Mira  continued  in  her 
disconcerting  habit  of  removing  all  her  clothes ,  however. 
Mrs.  Ward  did  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment  and 
used  stern  reproach  and  withdrawal  of  affection  instead.  It 
worked  ...  In  time,  Mira's  fury  and  tears  at  being  tied  up 
abated ,  and  she  learned  to  operate  within  a  small  space , 
digging  into  things   since  she  was  not  permitted  to  range 
outward. " 

Mira's  containment  is  the  central  theme  for  the  first 
half  of  French's  book.   Mira  goes  on  to  lead  the  model  life 
for  a  young  woman  of  her  time.  At  college,  she  again 
reaches  out  toward  the  larger  world ,  but  is  rebuffed  again. 
Feeling  defeated,  she  marries  a  medical  student  who  pro- 
mises to  protect  her,  and  takes  a  job  to  support  them  while 
he  studies.   When  Norm  is  in  his  internship,  she  has  two 


babies,  and  her  life  revolves  around  the  care  of  her  sons 
and  her  husband.  After  Norm  begins  his  practice,  they 
have  a  little  more  money  and  they  buy  a  small  tract  house 
in  the  suburbs.   Mira  becomes  a  more  social  being. 

For  me,  French's  description  of  life  in  the  suburbs  in 
the  fifties  and  early  sixties  is  the  best  part  of  her  book.  It 
brings  this  life  into  focus  in  a  way  that  no  previous  book 
has  done.   Here  we  find  Mira  and  her  four  or  five  women 
friends  confined  in  a  small  space,  digging  into  things  since 
they  are  not  permitted  to  range  outward.    French  writes 
about  how  the  women  cooperate  in  the  rearing  of  their  small 
children  so  that  they,  the  mothers,  are  able  to  be  together 
for  at  least  parts  of  their  days.   Together,  they  talk  — 
mostly  about  the  children,  sometimes  about  the  husbands, 
rarely  about  themselves.   But  they  get  to  know  each  other 
completely,  and  we  get  to  know  them,  too.   There  is 
Martha,  who  uses  dirty  language  and  is  a  lousy  housekeeper. 
And  Bliss,  the  sweet- natured  beautiful  woman  who  gradually 
finds  herself  unable  to  cope  with  her  six  kids  and  her  roving 
husband.  And  Natalie,  who  has  so  much  energy  she  is 
always  painting  a  room,  refinishing  a  chair,  wondering  what 
she  might  have  done  if  she  hadn't  married. 

But  Norm  asks  for  a  divorce  and  forces  Mira  to  leave 
this  confined  but  secure  place.  In  the  mid-sixties  she  goes 
back  to  school,  to  Harvard,  and  here  she  meets  another 
group  of  women.   These  women  are  freer  than  Mira's  old 
friends ,  they  live  for  themselves  in  ways  that  the  suburban 
women  would  find  shockingly  selfish,  yet  they  still  must 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  being  women  attempting  to 
fulfill  their  ambitions.   I  like  these  new  characters,  they 
lead  much  more  exciting  lives  than  the  old  ones ,  but  I  still 
wish  Mira  had  gone  back  to  visit  and  told  me  what  happened 
to  her  old  friends.   I  already  know  women  like  Iso,  Kyra 
and  Val  —  women  on  the  cutting  edge  of  change  —  but  what 
is  it  like  for  those  who  have  stayed  behind  ? 


Vanguard  Foundation:  Money  to  the  People 


By  Yves  Barbero 

The  little  apartment  on 
24th  Street  seems  an  unlikely 
place  from  which  to  give  away 
thousands  of  doUars.   It  needs 
repainting.   It  doesn't  suffer 
from  fancy  wall  paneling, 
leather  furnishings ,  or  even 
a  receptionist  buffer. 

In  fact,  the  desks  and 
filing  cabinets  look  as  if  they 
were  bought  second-hand  from 
the  Salvation  Army.    Yes , 
they  do  have  a  fancy  IBM  type- 
writer and  a  phone  answering 
machine  (on  the  floor,  mind 
you). 

But  the  founder  of  the 
Vanguard  Foundation,  Obie 
Benz,  compensates  for  these 
"compromises"  by  wearing 
faded  jeans. 

Vanguard,  located  at  4111 
24th  St.  ,  is  a  unique  founda- 
tion.  It  funds  grassroots 
organizations  in  the  Bay  Area 
which  might  have  problems 
getting  grants  from  traditional 
foundations  because  of  their 
controversial  nature. 

"We  see  as  our  function 
the  providing  of  funds  to  groups 
working  to  give  disenfranchised 
people  more  control  of  their 
own  lives,"  says  Benz.  "I 
get  frustrated  when  I  see  a 
Harvard  sociologist  engaged 
to  do  research  about  this  or 


that  issue  in  a  disenfranchised 
community.    To  my  mind,  the 
principle  is  wrong.  Funding 
support  should  let  people  help 
themselves. " 

Staff  member  Evelyn 
Shapiro  says  Vanguard  has 
funded  "several  organizations 
(that)  had  potential  but  folded.  " 

Shapiro  doesn't  think  Van- 
guard has  made  any  gross 
mistakes,  however.   This  is 
due  to  their  board  members' 
experience  and  the  care  with 
which  they  issue  grants ,  which 
according  to  their  bylaws  can- 
not exceed  $10 , 000.  That 
large  a  grant,  she  said,  would 
be  extremely  rare. 

The  Foundation  prefers 
to  give  "seed  money"  on  a 
one-time  basis  to  activist 
groups ,  generally  those  or- 
ganizing minorities  and  wo- 
men, but  has  been  known  to 
refinance  some  groups  if 
their  work  is  so  controver- 
sial they  can  expect  no  help 
from  established  charities  or 
the  government.   As  an  exam- 
ple, Shapiro  cites  pro- abor- 
tion groups. 

Other  groups  Vanguard 
has  funded  recently  are 
La  Raza  Information  Center, 
National  Committee  to  Over- 
turn the  Bakke  Decision,  Gay 
Teachers  Coalition,  San 


Francisco  Printing  Co-op, 
Northern  California  Infant 
Formula  Action  Coalition, 
Bay  Area  Transit  Coalition, 
Third  World  News  Bureau, 
Coalition  to  Defend  Repro- 
ductive Rights,  Union 
W.A.G.E.,  Network  Against 
Psychiatric  Assault,  and 
Japantown  Art  and  Media 
Workshop. 

Although  located  in  Noe 
Valley,  Vanguard  sees  as  its 
area  of  responsibility  the 
entire  Bay  Area  and  has  been 
known  to  fund  groups  as  far 
away  as  Sacramento.  The 
Foundation  prefers  to  fund 
local  projects,  however, 
since  it's  hard  to  monitor 
how  their  money  is  spent 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


NOE  VALLEY  PEOPLE 
By  Michael  Calvello 

the  grey  fog 
closes  me  in 

eucalyptus 
turn  in  the  wind 

Noe  Valley    Noe  Valley 
who  sleeps  on  your  hills  ? 

the  walking  man 
the  waking  girl 

they  love  in  the  dark 
they  kiss  in  the  night 
she  gently  parts 
his  secret  life 

with  her  song 

her  singing 

her  lovely  valley 


We're  popping  up  all  over 

You'll  be  seeing  a  lot  of  the  PM  logo  all  over  town. 
Pnntmasters  .s  a  brand  new  concept  in  the  art  of  mstant  printing 
We're  a  full  service  printer  catering  to  all  your  needs  from  business  cards 

to  booklets  to  bulletins. 
You'll  get  clean,  quality  copies  fast  with  no  extra  charge  for  printing  on 

our  colored  stock 
And  you'll  be  surprised  at  our  lower  prices. 


PRINT  MASTERS 

OUALIfV   INSTANT    PRINTING  CENTERS 


Printmasters, 
masters  in  the  art  of  instant  printing. 

401  7  24TH  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  941  1 4 
(415)  824-3245 
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Renters'  Relief  Measure 


By  Corey  Michaels 

A  group  calling  itself 
San  Franciscans  for  Renters' 
property  Tax  Rebate  is  try- 
ing to  get  an  initiative  on  the 
November  ballot  that  would 
require  landlords  to  lower 
rents  because  of  Prop.  13 
tax  savings. 

The  group  faces  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  collecting  10,500 
valid  signatures  by  Aug.  9. 
It  wants  another  7 , 000  signa- 
tures just  to  be  safe. 

The  group,  led  by  Noe 
Valley's  Chester  Hart  man, 


split  from  the  San  Francisco 
Housing  Coalition  to  start 
the  initiative  drive.   The  coa- 
lition had  favored  getting  four 
supervisors  or  the  mayor  to 
back  the  initiative ,  since  most 
coalition  members  felt  not 
enough  signatures  could  be 
obtained  in  only  three  weeks. 

"If  I  were  a  betting  man, 
I'd  bet  all  of  my  fortunes 
that  we'll  do  it,"  Hartman 
said  in  explaining  why  he  and 
six  other  coalition  members 
decided  to  gather  signatures. 

The  proposal  would  force 


landlords  to  rollback  all  rents 
to  the  June  6  level,  the  day 
the  Jarvis-Gann  initiative  won 
an  overwhelming  victory  and 
sharply  reduced  property 
taxes.   The  proposal  also 
would  require  landlords  to 
pass  on  those  savings  to  rent- 
ers, spread  out  over  12 
months. 

Landlords  would  be  per- 
mitted rent  increases  if  they 
had  justified  maintenance  and 
service  expenditures  or  if 
they  had  raised  rents  for 
next  year  according  to  the 


consumer  price  index. 

The  rollback  concept  is 
similar  to  one  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  considering. 
Offered  by  District  5  Super- 
visor Harvey  Milk,  it  would 
require  landlords  to  pass 
along  to  renters  80  percent  of 
their  Prop.  13  savings  and 
roll  back  rents  to  their  June  1 
level. 

Persons  wishing  to  help 
Hartman  and  his  co-workers 
collect  signatures  may  call 
282-1249,  285-2220  or 
387-1777. 


nbe  quesriNQ  person 

Ever  in  search  of  meaning,  The  Questing  Person  goes  out  among  us  ever  in  search  of  its  quest  for  meaning,  its  quest  this  month: 

[WHO  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  ARE,  ANYWAY? 


Mary  Jo  Maffesoli,  art  teacher:  I'm  still 
trying  to  figure  that  out.   It  takes  a  lifetime 
to  find  out  who  you  are.  (Andrew  drooled  in 
anticipation. ) 


Count  Reynoldo,  prince  on  the  lam:  I  am  a 
complete  non-entity,  but  I  used  to  be  a 
rather  good  pianist.  Actually,  I'm  from 
outer  space  (Buddha's  and  Einstein's  defini- 
tion of  "space"  of  course).   I'm  also  a 
prince,  of  royal  blood,  nothing  less,  but  I 
don't  have  a  job,  I  don't  have  a  kingdom,  I 
don't  even  exercise. 


Greggory  Moore:  That's  G  for  Garfunkel, 
R  for  red,  E  for  egg,  G  for  gravity,  G  for 
gratitude,  O  for  orb,  R  for  raunchy,  Y  for 
yippie,  M  for  Mother,  O  for  Oh! ,  O  for  Oh?, 
R  for  really,  and  E  for  eel. 


Laura  Farber,  piano  tuner:  That's  not  an 
easy  one.  Who  you  think  you  are  and  who 
you  are  may  be  two  different  things  ...  I'm 
a  Buffalo  refugee  here  in  San  Francisco  for 
the  weather.    (I  was  in  Buffalo  during  the 
blizzard  of  '77.   That  settled  things  for  me. ) 


Kenneth  Tom,  part-time  worker  at  Noble 
Frankfurter:  I'm  an  extensively  over- 
educated  slob  and  a  starving  opera  singer- 
student.   My  optimism  is  only  exceeded  by 
my  paranoia.    Please  don't  let  my  Mommy 
read  this. 


Eileen  Burger:  I'm  just  a  retired  citizen 
living  in  Noe  Valley.  I've  lived  here  all  my 
life  and  I  find  it  very  interesting.   There' ve 
been  a  lot  of  changes,  but  that's  the  way  it 
is. 

Liz  Garnar,  part-owner  of  Noble  Frank- 
furter: I'm  a  hot  dog.    You've  gotta  be  one 
to  work  in  this  business. 

Stephen  Sillik,  Noe  Valley  miracle:  You 
mean,  who  was  I.  You  see,  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  a  year  ago  I  was  hit  by  a  car  on  24th 
Street.   I  broke  both  legs  and  both  kneas. 
Anyway,  I  was  lying  there  unconscious  in 
the  street  when  Dr.  McFadden  came  out 
and  found  me  with  no  pulse  and  respiration. 
He  waited  9  minutes  before  he  got  a  pulse. 
I  was  dead  for  9  minutes. . .  So  I'm  not  what 
I  used  to  be.   In  fact  I  used  to  be  a  Taurus 
but  now  I'm  a  double- Pisces. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Noe  Valley  Cinema 

Films  are  shown  Fridays  at  8  p.  m.  at  James  Lick  Audi- 
torium, 25th  and  Noe  Streets.   $1  for  members,  $1.50 
general  admission.    For  information  call  282-5354. 


Aug.  4 


Aug.  11 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  25 


* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

French  Comedies:  Jacques  Tati's  "Mr.  Hulot's^i 
Holiday"  and  Jean  L'Hote  "La  Cloche"  (short).  J 

* 
* 
* 
* 


Satires  on  Working:  Rene  Clair's  "A  Nous  La 
Liberte"  and  Charlie  Chaplin's  "Payday". 


Roman  Polanski's  "Knife  in  the  Water"  and 
Jerzy  Szeski's  "Triolet"  (short). 


"Rebel  Without  a  Cause"  starring  James  Dean, 
Natalie  Wood,  Sal  Mineo  and  Dennis  Hopper, 
and  Stan  Brakhage's  "Desistfilm"  (short). 
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Doer's  Profile 


PROFESSION:   Student  jo ur- 
nalist-thesbian- politician 
PASTIME:  Letter- writing, 
tennis 

PET  PROJECTS:   My  column 
in  the  Mission  West  Wing 
called  "The  Optimistic 
Pessimist" 

PET  PEEVES:  Inactivity  and 
procrastination,  human  nature 
and  Far  rah  Fawcett- Majors 
PAST:  Introverted  playwright- 
editor 

PRESENT:  A  decision  must 
be  made:  to  enjoy  life  as  a 
theater  person,  or  to  have  an 
impact  on  life  as  a  journalist- 
diplomat. 

PREDICTION:   (This  is  not 
meant  as  a  boast,  but  rather 
as  a  burst  of  optimism. )  I 
can  play  a  part  in  uniting  the 
Middle  East. 

FAVORITE 

ADAGE:  "All  the  world's  a 
stage. " 

AGE:  The  future,  when  peace 
will  reign  and  man  will  look 
back  on  war  as  the  plight  of 
an  immature  Earth. 
BOOK:  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
"The  Plague"  by  Camus 


Paul  Winer 

CAUSE:  Peace ,  and  taking 

serious  matters  (and  people) 

as  being  farcical. 

COLOR:  Star  of  David  gold 

COUNTRY:  Eretz  Israel 

ESCAPE:  Acting 

IDOL:  Groucho  Marx,  Orson 

Welles 

LABEL:  "The  Surgeon 
General  has  determined  .  .  . " 
MEAL:  Cooked  by  my  Mom, 
Shari's  latkes 
MUSIC:   Big  Band  sound; 
Earth,  Wind  and  Fire 
THERAPY:  Writing 


Paul  Winer  writes  a  regular 
column  in  his  high  school  news- 
paper called  the  "Optimistic 
Pessimist.  "  The  column  is 
humorous,  sensitive  and  saga- 
cious as  it  reveals  much  about 
America's  often  needless  wor- 
ries. 

One  thing  Winer  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  is  his  own  ap- 
proach to  the  world.   With  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy,  he's  a 
natural  winner,  and  at  17  al- 
ready is  a  successful  journal- 
ist, actor  and  diplomat. 

"I  enjoy  being  an  actor,"  he 
said,  "but  I  just  can't  sit  back 
like  that.   I  have  to  do  some- 
thing important. " 

Winer,  who  is  carrying  a 
3.  9  grade  average  into  his 
senior  year,  was  elected  next 
year's  president  of  the  2,400 
student  body  at  Mission  High 
School.    Last  year  he  was 
editor  of  the  school  news- 
paper, the  Mission  West  Wing. 

The  Noe  Valley  teenager 
was  one  of  five  San  Francis- 
cans who  spent  the  month  of 


May  in  Israel  in  a  student 
exchange  program  sponsored 
by  the  State  Department. 

"It  gave  us  an  understand- 
ing of  Israel,"  Winer  said. 
"The  more  money  spent  on 
positive  things  like  that,  the 
less  money  needs  to  be  spent 
for  war. " 

Although  his  Israeli  crash 
course  took  him  to  the  Wail- 
ing Wall  and  to  archaeologi- 
cal sites,  San  Francisco's 
ambassador  said  his  princi- 
pal reward  was  "the  human 
contact.  "  The  "most  impor- 
tant thing  to  me  is  making 
friends,"  he  said. 

Last  year  Winer  wrote  and 
directed  a  play  that  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Mission  Center 
for  Theater  Training.  This 
summer  he  has  a  lead  role  in 
"Scapino,"  playing  Aug.  4 
and  Aug.  11 ,  and  is  an  en- 
semble member  in  "Godspell," 
which  will  be  performed 
Aug.  5,  at  the  Center,  3750 
18th  St. 


\_^/  Delicious  Seafood 

a  touch  of  Greece 


24th  &  Noe 
824-8000 


Mon.-Fri.    11-3  &  5-10:30 


Vanguard... 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

elsewhere. 

Vanguard  is  a  bit  wary 
of  the  press.   Not  that  papers 
haven't  been  friendly  on  the 
whole,  but  they've  tended  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
foundation  was  begun  by  the 
kids  of  some  very  rich  and 
well  known  families.  (Some 
board  members  of  Vanguard 
have  changed  their  names  to 
avoid  overplay  of  that  fact. ) 
The  tone  of  an  article  in  one 
financial  paper  was:  Isn't  it 
cute  that  these  rich  hippies 
are  giving  their  money  away. 

Vanguard  prefers  to  see 
money  as  a  resource  to  be 
used  for  social  change.  Al- 
though the  donor  board  has 
an  obvious  liberal  slant,  the 
members  don't  see  them- 
selves as  rich  people  passing 
out  money  at  their  whim. 

To  be  more  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  the 
Foundation  created  a  commu- 
nity board  in  July,  1977,  com- 
posed of  seven  members. 
With  overlap,  five  members 
are  minority  persons  and  five 

are  women. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of 

the  community  board,  most 

of  Vanguard's  grants  went  to 

white  groups.   Now  the  grants 

are  more  balanced.  Basically 

the  community  board  holds  the 

purse  strings  of  half  the 

Foundation's  budget.  An  appli- 


cation goes  before  both  the 
donor  and  community  boards. 
Each  can  grant  up  to  $5,000. 

Shapiro  emphasized  that 
although  the  donor  board  con- 
tributes a  large  share  of  the 
grant  money,  Vanguard  is 
not  an  endowed  foundation. 
The  members  endeavor  to 
raise  most  of  their  money 
from  the  public.  Donations, 
she  said,  are  welcome. 

One  of  the  unique  features 
of  Vanguard  is  its  "walk- in" 
policy.   Shapiro  encouraged 
publication  of  their  address 
and  phone  number  (285-2005). 

A  phone  call  to  set  up  an 
appointment  is  polite  but  not 
essential.   The  group  recog- 
nizes that  the  sort  of  organi- 
zations it  wants  to  support 
are  not  always  savvy  to  the  ins 
and  outs  of  private  foundations. 
With  this  in  mind ,  Vanguard 
makes  public  service  announce- 
ments on  the  radio  and  keeps 
application  forms  as  simple 
as  possible. 

Shapiro  says  Vanguard  is 
highly  respected  by  older, 
more  established  foundations. 
She  spends  the  majority  of 
her  time  on  the  telephone  re- 
ferring groups  to  these  foun- 
dations when  Vanguard  feels 
an  organization  meets  the 
criteria  of  an  older,  better 
financed  group.  Conversely, 
a  lot  of  groups  are  referred 
to  Vanguard  by  the  estab- 
lished foundations. 


5*COPIES5 

PLANT  WORKS 
3933  24th  street 
(bet.  Noe  &  Sanchez) 

open  everyday 


BANKof  AMERICA 

NATIONAL    TRUST    AND    SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION 


Your  Full  Service 


DanK 


SERVING    NOE  VALLEY   For   Over   50  Years 
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coalition  of  Noe  Val- 
ley groups  is  asking 
the  State  ABC  Board 
to  reconsider  its  % 
recent  decision  to  allow  a 
new  liquor  store  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Noe  and  24th  Streets. 

If  the  board  refuses  to 
reopen  the  case,  the  groups 
plan  to  take  their  arguments 
to  the  ABC  Appeals  Board 
at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000. 

They  contend  the  ABC 
made  several  factual  errors 
in  rendering  its  decision  to 
permit  owner  Dr.  Michael  J. 
McFadden  to  open  the  liquor 
store  at  3995  -  24th  St. 

Their  principal  objec- 
tions were  that  there  was  an 
"undue  concentration"  of 
liquor  licenses  in  the  area 
and  that  the  store  would  "in- 
terfere with  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment" of  nearby  residents. 

The  groups  include 
Friends  of  Noe  Valley,  the 
Noe  Valley  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  East  &  West 
of  Castro  Improvement  Club. 

They  have  established 
a  "Liquor  Store  Protest 
Fund"  to  pay  for  transcripts 
and  attorney  fees,  should 


they  have  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion.   Donations  can  be  sent 
to  Mary  Calmenson,  474 
Hoffman  Ave.  ,  94114. 


ant  to  buy  a  luxurious 
penthouse  with  a  view 
of  Noe  Valley  and  the 
Bay?  Well,  you  can 


in  the  not- too- distant  future. 

The  City's  planning  commis- 
sion has  approved  a  proposal 
by  developer  George  Birming- 
ham to  build  eight  condominium 
units  at  11  High  St.  near  25th 
Street.   The  prices  will  vary 
from  $111,000  to  $130,000  for 
the  units  —  two  one- bedrooms 
and  six  two-bedrooms. 

The  commission  last  month 
also  approved  a  controversial 
plan  to  convert  five  rental 
units  at  170  Corwin  St.  into 
condominiums.   The  rents  were 
$300  to  $800  a  month  for  the 
two  one-bedroom  and  three 
four-bedroom  units.  Now 
they'll  sell  for  between  $50,000 
and  $160,000. 


hen  Robert  V.  Whar- 
&y\y /ton  arrived  at  his 

flk w  Dolores  Park  home 
W''">"A  one  night  and  found 
his  front  door  sprayed  with 
white  paint,  he  thought  it 
was  a  harmless  prank.  He 
began  to  have  his  doubts 
that  it  was  mischief,  how- 
ever, the  sixth  time  he 
found  dog  feces  smeared 
across  his  entrance. 

Whatever  doubts  he  had 
were  confirmed  early  last 
month  when  someone  put  a 
bullet  in  the  head  of  his  six- 
year-old  German  Shepherd 
dog,  Mark.    The  dog  lived 
although  the  bullet  hit  him 
just  below  the  eye  and 
lodged  in  the  back  of  his 
throat. 

In  an  attempt  to  end  the 
10  months  of  harrassment  he 
has  faced,  Wharton  is  offer- 
ing rewards  totaling  $1,000 
for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of 


the  responsible  party.  He 
has  circulated  several  hun- 
dred reward  posters  around 
Dolores  Park  and  around  his 
home  at  1891  -  15th  St. 

Wharton,  a  retired  sav- 
ings and  loan  executive,  has 
filed  several  complaints  with 
the  police  and  with  the  SPCA. 
The  suspect  is  known  to 
neighbors ,  but  they  are  too 
frightened  to  publicly  identi- 
fy the  person,  he  said. 

"Everyone  is  afraid  of 
this  adult  Dennis  the  Men- 
ace," Wharton  said.  "I 
guess  he's  just  a  demented 
person. " 

He  said  he  didn't  know  of 
any  motive  for  the  incidents , 
which  include  leaving  sus- 
pected poisoned  meat  in 
his  yard ,  other  than  that  the 
person  apparently  hates 
dogs.   An  anonymous  threat- 
ening note  left  on  his  door 
complained  that  "the  city  is 
for  people  not  for  dogs.  " 

Persons  who  want  more 
information  about  the  reward 
or  who  want  to  "discuss  this 
matter  in  private"  can  call 
Wharton  at  431-5290. 


Childcare 
Center  Closed 

By  Sarah  Smith 

One  of  the  first  casualties 
of  Prop.  13  cutbacks  within 
the  San  Francisco  public 
school  system  was  the  July  21 
closing  of  a  childcare  center 
operating  at  Alvarado  School, 
625  Douglass  St. 

Parents  of  the  40  children 
who  attended  the  Alvarado 
School  Children's  Center 
staged  a  demonstration  at 
the  office  of  School  Superin- 


tendent Robert  Alioto  last 
month  to  protest  not  only  the 
closing  of  the  Alvarado  center 
and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  done,  but  also  any  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  childcare 
services. 

At  Alvarado,  teachers, 
parents  and  children  were 
given  only  one  week's  notice 
instead  of  the  three  weeks 
notice  required  for  the  closing 
of  a  center. 

"In  that  one  week  Alvara- 
do was  packed,  the  children 
did  not  receive  quality  care, 
teachers  were  not  given  new 


unique  gifts     unusual  childrens  fashions 
attractive  outgrown  clothing  &  toys  on  consignment 


Mon.  -  Sat. 


10:30  -  5:30 


1307  Castro  Street  (at  24th)  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94114  •  824-0889 


assignments,  and  we,  the 
parents ,  had  to  choose  an  al- 
ternative center  for  each  of 
our  children,"  said  Carol 
Davila,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  group. 

Christine  Simmons,  coor- 
dinator of  the  district's  Chil- 
dren's Centers,  apologized 
for  the  short  notice  but  gave 
no  justification  other  than  that 
her  office  had  been  directed 
to  make  immediate  cuts  re- 
flecting a  20  percent  reduction 
in  the  Children's  Centers 
budget.   Alvarado' s  program 
was  chosen,  she  said,  because 


Don't  know 
what  kind  of 
wine  to  take? 


Take  wine 
glasses  instead. 


T 


4110  24th  Street  at  Casno 


Cuban  —  Caribbean  Cuisine 
4288  24th  St.,  S.F.,  CA  94114 
(4151 847-7444  


(  ThgflnimqICom 


August 
FISH  SALE 


4298  24th  STREET 
at  Douglass 
647-8755 


the  facility  was  not  up  to 
State  code  and  had  fewer 
children  attending  than  other 
childcare  centers. 

Alvarado  parents  were 
particularly  incensed  at  the 
center's  closing  in  the  light 
of  recent  moves  by  the  district 
to  seek  childcare  funds  from 
the  City.    They  argued  that 
this  closing  was  premature 
and  should  have  been  post- 
poned until  all  alternative 
sources  of  funding  had  been 
explored. 

According  to  the  district's 
proposed  budget  for  the  up- 
coming school  year,  the  Chil- 
dren's Centers  will  be  re- 
duced through  closings  and 
mergers  from  51  to  29  sites, 
but  still  will  accommodate 
last  year's  enrollment  of 
2,900  children. 

"The  1 , 800  people  on  the 
waiting  lists  will  never  see 
their  children  admitted,"  Sim- 
mons said. 


1361  Church  Street 
(Between  Clipper  &  26th) 
Tele.:  285-6633 

Hearty  Sandwiches, 
Soups,  Salads 
Homemade  Quiche  & 
Pastries 

Expresso,  Beer  &  Wine 

A  Pleasant  ambience 
with  reasonable  prices 
Hours  1 1 :30  a.m.  Till  9:00  pjn. 
Closed  Sundays 
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Home  Births  on  the  Rise 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
eventually  were  harrassed  and 
outlawed  to  near  non-exist- 
ence. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
a  vigorous  home  birth  move- 
ment has  sprung  from  the  self- 
health  movement  of  the  70s, 
bringing  with  it  the  return  of 
the  midwife.   In  subtle  defi- 
ance of  organized  medicine, 
the  renewed  interest  in  home 
birth  is  a  rebellion  against 
hospital  childbirth,  which  has 
become  too  medical  and  too 
technical  —  all  to  the  detri- 
ment of  mother  and/or  child, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  obser- 
vers. 

On  an  untrafficked  street  in 
Noe  Valley ,  in  a  quiet  pale 
blue  Victorian  shaded  by  a 
granddaddy  pine,  resides  the 
Homecoming.    Inside,  wooden 
floors  are  polished ,  books , 
games,  records  and  a  stereo 
line  the  shelves  and  a  rocker 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  rug.  It 
could  be  your  friend's  house. 

Upstairs,  there  are  two 
examining  rooms,  white  walled 
and  sparsely  furnished.  Color 
photos  of  knee-spread  women 
adorn  the  walls  of  each  room 
in  the  house. 

Here,  women  who  have 
elected  to  give  birth  in  the  pri- 
vacy and  comfort  of  their 
homes  are  given  pre-natal 
care.   Usually,  they  are 
checked  and  examined  by  Vani 
Garabedian,  the  founder  and 
driving  force  behind  the  clinic. 

Garabedian  has  been  de- 
livering babies  for  10  years, 
both  in  hospitals  and  in  homes. 
Although  she  is  technically  a 
lay  midwife  in  California,  she 
was  certified  by  a  Catholic 
maternity  school  in  New  Mexico. 

Like  other  midwives ,  she 
carefully  screens  the  women 
whose  babies  she  will  deliver. 
She  will  not  deliver  a  baby  who, 
in  any  way,  might  be  a  special 
case.   For  example,  the  baby 
of  a  mother  with  diabetes  or 
toxemia  (an  abnormal  condition 
resulting  in  toxic  substances 
in  the  blood).   Midwifery  has 
become  her  profession  and 
she  has  trouble  understanding 
why  anyone  would  question  the 
practice.  "It's  a  woman's 
right  to  have  her  baby  where 
she  wants  to,"  she  said. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Marianne 
Doschi  case,  the  midwives' 
defense  is  a  question  of  par- 
ents' rights.    Last  month 
Doschi ,  a  San  Luis  Obisbo 
midwife,  was  charged  with 
murder  when  the  baby  she 
delivered  died  five  days  later. 

"It  is  a  bad  mistake  to 
assume  that  if  something  does- 
n't go  well  at  home,  it  will  go 
well  in  a  hospital.   Some  peo- 
ple have  an  illusion  that  hos- 


pitals can  handle  anything.  It 
simply  isn't  true,"  explains 
Dr.  Louis  Miehl,  a  Berkeley 
physician  who  combines  a 
home  birth  clinic  with  his 
family  practice. 

The  Doschi  case  has  become 
something  of  a  cause  celebre 
for  midwives,  who  normally 
keep  a  low  profile.  They 
claim  to  provide  a  service  that 
people  want. 

"Midwifery  developed  every- 
where in  the  country  because 
women  were  having  unattended 
home  births.   It  has  arisen 
from  a  grassroots  need,"  said 
Miehl.    Five  years  ago,  his 
wife  decided  to  have  their 
child  at  home,  and  although  he 
was  opposed  to  it  at  first, 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do. 
His  wife  had  made  a  firm  deci- 
sion. Asked  whether  he  deli- 
vered the  child,  Miehl  res- 
ponded, no,  his  wife  did. 

John  is  a  36-year-old  phy- 
sician's associate  at  the  Haight 
Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic. 
He  has  a  master's  degree  in 
medicine  from  George  Washing- 
ton University.   Perhaps  be- 
cause he  thinks  babies  are 
"neat,"  he  fell  into  midwifing 
eight  years  ago  and  has  deli- 
vered over  200  babies  since 
then.    He  remembers  well  his 
first  delivery.   A  friend  of  his 
who  lives  in  Santa  Rosa,  in  a 
cottage  with  no  electricity, 
drove  down  to  the  city  one  day. 
"We're  having  a  baby,"  he  told 
John,  almost  in  passing. 
"Come  on  up  and  share  it  with 
us. "  The  couple  had  made  no 
plans  to  have  a  doctor  or  mid- 
wife present. 

John  had  seen  babies  de- 
livered in  hospitals  and  once  a 
woman  gave  birth  prematurely 
in  a  parking  lot  with  John's  help. 
So  he  decided  to  go  up,  partly 
because  the  people  were  his 
friends  and  partly  because  he 
felt  someone  experienced  should 
be  in  attendance.   With  him  he 
brought  scissors,  clamps  and 
silver  nitrate  for  the  baby's  eyes 

"They  were  going  to  do  it  no 
matter  what,"  John  said.  "It 
was  a  legatto  birth.  Smooth,  re- 
laxed, wonderful.  I  didn't  have 
to  do  anything. "  Within  a  week, 
two  other  couples  in  Santa  Rosa 
called  him ,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  lay  midwife. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  nothing  ever  goes  wrong 
at  a  home  birth,  or  that  there 
are  no  incompetent  midwives. 
At  the  California  Midwives 
Association,  which  convenes 
monthly,  midwives  swap  valu- 
able information.   But  as  one 
midwife  put  it,  the  meetings 
consist  mostly  of  horror  stor- 
ies. 

"I  know  uncertified  mid- 
wives  who  are  good,  and  some 


who  are  bad,"  said  Miehl.  "I 
know  certified  doctors  who  are 
good  and  bad,  also.   My  per- 
sonal philosophy  is  to  educate 
consumers  so  they  can  tell 
when  a  midwife  is  up  to  par. " 

Consumer  education  is  one 
way  to  help  secure  a  safe 
home  birth  environment.  Get- 
ting organized  medicine's  ac- 
ceptance of  midwifery  is  ano- 
ther way. 

"Midwives  shouldn't  have  to 
go  underground,"  said  Gara- 
bedian of  Homecoming.    "It  is 
important  for  them  to  be 
trained.   I  feel  midwives 
should  be  part  of  the  medical 
system. " 

But  because  midwives  are 
taking  business  away  from 
ordinary  physicians,  there  is 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized medicine  to  sanctify  it. 

Why  is  home  birth  enjoy- 
ing a  renaissance  ? 

Obviously,  hospitals  cannot 
provide  the  comfort  of  one's 
own  home.   And  until  recently, 
women  couldn't  share  the  ex- 
perience with  husbands , 
friends  or  family.    But  some 
feel  strongly  that  a  hospital's 
role  in  childbirth  is  harmful. 

"I'm  sure  I  got  better  care 
at  Homecoming  than  I  would 
have  in  a  hospital,"  said  Ste- 
phanie.   "The  environment  of 
a  hospital  isn't  safe  and  com- 
fortable. It's  just  the  kind  of 
feeling  you  get  when  you  walk 
into  a  hospital.  They're 
understaffed,  people  are  sick. 
Everyone's  busy. " 

Often,  physicians  have 
been  charged  with  hastening 
a  woman's  labor  in  order  to 
fit  it  into  their  hectic  sche- 
dule ,  by  administering  drugs , 
using  forceps  or  performing 
episiotomies  (cutting  of  the 
vulva  to  enlarge  the  opening 
for  the  baby). 

The  hallmark  of  a  midwife 
is  the  time  she  or  he  spends 
with  a  woman  throughout  the 
labor,  oiling  and  massaging 
her  perineum  to  stretch  it 
and  moving  the  baby's  head 
,  around  to  ease  the  delivery 
and  allowing  the  baby  to  des- 
cend at  it's  own  speed. 

Miehl  is  in  the  process  of 
collecting  statistics  from 
the  records  of  midwives.  So 
far  his  study  shows  that 
planned  home  births  have 
better  results  than  hospital 
births.  At  home,  "there  is 
less  fetal  distress  during 
labor,  there  are  fewer  birth 
injuries,  there's  less  strain 
on  the  infant's  heart.  There 
were  fewer  babies  which  had 
to  be  resuscitated  and  fewer 
full-term  babies  who  had 
respiratory  distress. "  Miehl 
attributes  the  improved  re- 
sults to  the  absence  of  for- 
ceps, pain  relieving  drugs 
and  labor  inducing  drugs. 


Some  believe  home  births 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
psychology  of  the  baby  as  well. 

"Babies  born  at  home  get 
such  a  head  start,"  said  Ste- 
phanie.   "When  they  are  born 
in  hospitals ,  they  are  taken 
away  and  put  behind  barriers. 
Right  after  my  baby  was  born, 
I  took  her  on  my  abdomen. 
It  felt  really  great.   I  had  no 
post-partum  depression. " 

A  product  of  the  self-help 
health  philosophy,  midwifery 
allows  the  parents  to  take 
responsibility  in  childbirth. 
The  parents  call  the  shots. 

Lois  is  a  strong,  vigorous 
woman  who  began  having  con- 
tractions a  day  and  a  half 
before  she  gave  birth.  She 
called  the  midwives  who  were 
going  to  assist  her  and  two 
friends ,  one  of  whom  is  a 
photographer.   After  spend- 
ing a  sleepless  night,  she 
went  into  actual  labor  the 
next  day.   It  lasted  24  hours. 

Lois  couldn't  keep  still  be- 
cause of  her  excitement.  She 
brushed  her  hair  often  and 
felt  sick  when  someone  burned 
the  toast.    Her  husband  played 
the  guitar  a  lot.   Early  the 
next  morning,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  9  ^-pound  boy.   Lois  de- 
livered on  her  hands  and 
knees.    She  was  most  com- 
fortable that  way.    The  mid- 
wives  had  to  concentrate  on 
everything  in  mirror  image. 
After  the  birth,  Lois  was  still 
too  hyper  to  keep  still.  The 
midwives  had  to  restrain  her 
from  washing  the  dishes  and 
cleaning  up  the  mess  in  the 
kitchen  they  had  made  the 
night  before. 

"A  midwife's  primary  duty 
is  to  make  sure  life  happens," 
said  John.  "It's  a  heavy  res- 
ponsibility and  incredibly  pain- 
ful if  you  fail.   But  most  mid- 
wives  are  dealing  on  a  spiri- 
tual level ,  too.   'What  will  be , 
will  be. '  Even  though  any- 
thing that  can  humanly  be  done 
should  be  done. " 

Some  mothers  who  deliver 
at  home  share  the  same  atti- 
tude. 

"I  was  going  to  give  birth, 
so  there  was  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  it,"  said  Stephanie. 
"If  the  baby  was  meant  to 
live ,  it  would  live.  Mother 
nature  really  provides. " 

"Every  pregnant  woman 
rehearses  the  deformities  and 
deaths  that  might  occur," 
says  John.   "And  even  more 
so  when  the  birth  is  at  home. 
You  weigh  the  advantages 
against  the  disadvantages  and 
if  your  heart  is  really  in  it, 
you're  okay.  I  don't  take 
risks.   Mother  nature  is  on 
our  side. "  * 
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Tapestries  designed  by  artist  Judy  Chicago  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  San  Francisco  Tapestry  Workshop. 

Tapestry  Tradition  Settles  in  Vaney 


By  Jack  Tipple 

A  quiet  revolution  in  the 
weaving  arts  is  taking  place 
on  the  fringe  of  Noe  Valley. 
Master  weaver  Jean-Pierre 
Larochette  has  established 
at  3747  -  23rd  St.  the  San 
Francisco  Tapestry  Work- 
shop, a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion working  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  tapestry  in  the 
United  States. 

Larochette' s  father  and 
grandfather  were  also  tapes- 
try weavers  in  Aubusson , 
France,  a  world- renowned 
tapestry  weaving  center  dat- 
ing from  the  14th  Century 
and  still  active  today. 

Larochette  traveled 
Europe  and  Mexico  setting  up 
workshops  in  the  Aubusson 
tradition  before  coming  to 
America  in  1976.   In  Califor- 
nia he  met  Margery  Livings- 
ton, head  of  the  weaving  de- 
partment at  S.  F.  State  Uni- 
versity. As  a  result  of  this 
meeting,  Livingston  demon- 
strated the  Aubusson  tech- 
nique as  part  of  the  "Five 
Centuries  of  Tapestry"  exhi- 
bition at  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  October 


of  1976.   With  a  loom  identi- 
cal to  those  used  for  making 
the  tapestries  which  covered 
medieval  castle  walls,  she 
executed  a  tapestry  of  a 
modern  subject.  It  was  de- 
signed by  prominent  artist 
Mark  Adams ,  a  Noe  Valley 

resident. 

Recent  works  coming  out 
of  the  workshop  include  tapes- 
tries designed  by  artist  Judy 
Chicago,  who  is  known  for  her 
bold,  impressive  designs,  and 
the  moving  and  intricate 
pieces  of  Yael  Lurie  Laro- 
chette ,  which  are  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  workshop. 

A  public  exhibition  demon- 
strating the  Aubusson  method 
and  featuring  the  Judy  Chicago 
tapestries  is  being  negotiated 
with  the  S.  F.  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

The  tapestry  workshop 
has  been  at  the  corner  of 
23rd  and  Chattanooga  Streets 
since  February  of  this  year. 
The  agreeable  setting  of  Noe 
Valley  seems  a  perfect  place 
for  this  ancient  but  innova- 
tive art  form  to  grow.  All 
student  vacancies  are  filled 
until  May,  1979. 


mcDOnn€LL  &  W€AV€& 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 

4091  24TH  STREET 
(AT  CASTRO) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94  1  1  4 

TELEPHONE   (4  15)  641-0700 


Cathexis 

AMERICAN  &  IMPORTED  CRAFTS 

WE  FEATURE  A  WONDERFUL  VARIETY 
OF  USEFUL  &  UNUSUAL  GIFTS... 

Pottery,  Oriental  Jewelry,  Dream  Journals,  Colorful  English  Tins, 
Silk  boxes.  Oil  Lamps,  Feathers,  Plus  a  great  selection  of  cards. 

3927  24th  STREET 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 


CAFE  METROPOLE 
1361  Church  St. 
Cafe  squatters  —  those  who 
like  to  sit  and  sip  coffee  for 
hours  on  end  —  are  welcome 
at  Cafe  Metropole,  a  restau- 
rant which  opened  July  3  on 
Church  Street  between  26th 
and  Clipper  Streets.  Owners 
Steve  Marek  and  Don  Smith 
hope  to  provide  a  warm ,  re- 
laxed atmosphere  in  which 
customers  can  leisurely  par- 
take of  their  homemade  soups , 
quiche,  salads  and  sandwich- 
es. The  cafe  offers  daily 
soup  and  sandwich  specials 
($2. 25)  and  Saturday  night 
entertainment.   Hours  are 
11:30  a,m.  to  9  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Closed 
Sundays. 

PRETTY  PEGGY-O 
4054  -  24th  St. 

For  the  past  seven  weeks , 
"Pretty  Peggy-O"  has  been 
serving  up  some  hot  dishes 
at  Finnegan's  Wake,  on  24th 
Street  between  Noe  and  Cas- 
tro Streets.   Peggy,  aka 
Maggie  Coc ,  has  been  serving 
up  some  cold  dishes,  too  — 
all  homemade  and  all  priced 
to  accommodate  a  wino's 


budget.   Some  special  fea- 
tures are  the  fresh-baked 
Nantucket  Beer  Bread  and 
Maggie's  own  cheesecake. 
During  August,  a  pint  of  draft 
beer  or  house  wine  costs  a 
mere  quarter  with  a  lunch 
order.   Peggy-O' s  midday 
repast,  adorned  by  fresh 
flowers  and  linens,  is  served 
from  11:45  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

CAPONI'S  CAFE 
4138  -  24th  St. 

Caponi's  Cafe,  which  opened 
last  month  oh  24th  Street 
between  Castro  and  Diamond, 
is  a  family  operation  serving 
Italian-American  fare  at 
both  indoor  and  outdoor 
tables.   The  cafe  is  open 
daily  from  11:30  a,m.  to 
10:30  p.m.  and  offers  a  spe- 
cial brunch  with  free  cham- 
pagne on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
In  addition  to  such  Italian 
standards  as  spaghetti  and 
veal  parmigiana,  the  restau- 
rant serves  hamburgers, 
sandwiches,  and  "some  of 
the  biggest  salads  around," 
said  Rex  Caponi,  who  shares 
ownership  with  his  brother 
Regan  Caponi. 


pktte'0 


N0E-VALLEY  BAKERY 

4073  24th  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94114 

PHONE:  282-6166 


EXCELSIOR  BAKERY 

4492  MISSION 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94112 

PHONE:  586-4463 


VIETORIAN 

INE  St  SPIRITS  SHOP 

FEATURING  ONE  OF  THE  CITYS 
LARGEST  SELECTIONS  OF  WINES, 
IMPORTED  BEERS  &  SPIRITS 

WINE  TASTING  ROOM 

All  California  Wines 
Personally  Tasted  and  Evaluated 
by  the  Proprietors  Before  Purchase 


TELEPHONE 

824-2300 


Free  Delivery  With  Minimum  Order 
3821  24th.  Street  San  Francisco  >- 


NOE  VALLEY  TACOS 
4042  24th 

HOMEMADE  MEXICAN  FOOD 


Tacos,  Burritos,  etc.     Freshly  BBQ'd  Meat 
Beer  and  Wine 


HERE  OR  TO  GO 


HOURS:    11  to  8:30 
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CALE  N  D  A  R 


Aug.  7        Introduction  to  Cervical  Self-exam:  Drop  in, 
learn  to  use  your  own  speculum.   S.  F. 
Women's  Health  Center,  3789  -  24th  St. , 
7:30  p.m.  $3. 

Aug.  10       Friends  of  Noe  Valley:  Steering  Committee 

meeting.   Noe  Valley  Library ,  451  Jersey  St. , 
8  p.m. 

Aug.  12       Mothertongue  Readers  Theatre:  Women  and 
Rape  script.    Childcare  provided.  Bethany 
Church,  1268  Sanchez  St.  ,  8  p.  m.  $2. 

Aug.  13       Feast  of  San  Lorenzo:  Wine  Olympics  Tasting, 
food,  music.   Stockton  St.  adjacent  to  Wash- 
ington Square,  noon  to  5  p.m.  Proceeds 
benefit  Catholic  Youth  Organizations,  including 
Jamestown  Community  Center. 

Aug.  14      Natural  Birth  Control:  Information  on  fertility 
awareness.   S.  F.  Women's  Health  Center, 
3789  -  24th  St.   Drop-in.    7:30  p.  m. 

Aug.  14      Noe  Valley  Merchants  Association  meeting. 

Soup  and  Salad,  6:30  p.m.    Business,  7:15 
p.m.   1021  Sanchez  St. 

Aug.  17      Workshop:  Open  discussion  for  pregnant 

women.   S.  F.  Women's  Health  Center,  3789 
24th  St.  ,  2  p.  m.  $2. 

Aug.  19       Mothertongue  Readers  Theatre:  Mothers  and 
Daughters  script.    Childcare  provided.  Beth- 
any Church,  1268  Sanchez  St.  ,  8  p.m.  $2. 

Classism 

•  Pre-Natal  Yoga,  sponsored  by  S.  F.  Women's  Health 
Center.  Wednesdays,  9  to  10  a.m.  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.   $2  per  class. 

•  Sewing  Workshops  at  the  Needle's  Eye,  4071  -  24th  St.  , 
824-1688: 

--  Art  of  Sewing  II,  for  advanced  sewers.    Four  Wed- 
nesday sessions  Aug.  16  -  Sept.  6,  7  to  9  p.m.  $36. 

—  Renaissance  Costumes ,  how  to  adapt  current  pat- 
terns to  a  Renaissance  style.   Aug.  5,  1  to  2  p.m.  $9. 

•  Classes  sponsored  by  Health  Education  Seminars, 
626-2044: 

—  SeJf- Health  Care.  450  Duboce  St.  ,  Aug.  5,  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.  m.  $30. 

.    —  Nursing  in  Transition  -  Emerging  from  the  White 
Cocoon.   450  Duboce  St.  ,  Aug.  10,  9:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  $35. 

—  Cancer  Counseling  for  Health  Professionals  II. 
1855  Folsom  St.  ,  Aug.  15  and  16,  10  a.m.  to 
3  p.  m.  both  days.  $45. 

~  How  to  Practice  Nursing  and  Be  Independent. 

450  Duboce  St.  ,  Aug.  24,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  $25. 

—  Soft  Touch:  Nurturing  Massage.    (Noe  Valley  loca- 
tion with  hot  tub) ,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  $40. 

•  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center,  762  Fulton  St.  ,  will  offer 
free  workshops  in  modern  and  Afro-jazz  dance  starting 
Aug.  7,  with  choreographer  Beatriz  Ross  as  one  of  the 
instructors.    Call  922-5550  or  821-7853  for  details. 


THE  NOE  VALLEY  VOICE 
welcomes  writers.  Empha- 
sis is  on  covering  community 
news  and  services.  Those 
interested  in  reporting  on 
their  particular  organization, 


event  or  issue  may  call 
648-3927  or  drop  a  line  to 
the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  c/o 
the  Noe  Valley  Ministry, 
1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  94114. 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  21 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  24  - 


Aug.  25 


Aug.  29 


Aug.  31 


Sept.  14 


Castro  Street  Fair:  Between  Market  and  19th. 
Noon  to  6  p.  m. 

Workshop:  Lesbian  health  issues.    S.  F. 
Women's  Health  Center.   1021  Sanchez  St.  , 
7:30  p.m.  $2. 

Hearing:  On  dog  feces  control.  Lesgislation 
sponsored  by  Sup.  Harvey  Milk.   City  Hall, 
Room  228,  2  p.m. 

Workshop:  Sexuality  during  pregnancy.    S.  F. 
Women's  Health  Center,  3789  -  24th  St.  ,  2  p.m. 
$2. 

Theatre:  "My  Fat  Friend"  by  Charles  Lawrence 
premiers.    S.  F.  Repertory  Theatre,  4147 
19th  St.  ,  8:30  p.m.    Thurs.  and  Sun. :  $3.50. 
Fri.  and  Sat. :  $4.  50.   Through  Sept.  24. 

Maskmaking:  Led  by  Trip-out  Truck,  spon- 
sored by  De  Young  Museum.    For  ages  6  and  up. 
*Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.    2:30-4:30  p.m 

Films  for  Kids:   Preschoolers,  10:30  a,  m. ; 
ages  6  and  up,  4  p.  m.   Noe  Valley  Library,  451  1 
Jersey  St. 

Workshop:   Exercise  during  pregnancy.    S.  F. 
Women's  Health  Center,  3789  -  24th  St.  , 
2  p.  m.  $2. 

Friends  of  Noe  Valley:  General  meeting  to  hold 
elections.  Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  , 
8  p.m. 


Ongoing  Events 


At  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  • 

—  Community  Garden  Work  Days,  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  the  month,  9  to  2.   Gardeners  of  all  ages 
welcome. 

—  Preschool  Story  Hours:  Tuesdays,  10:30  a.  m.  and 
1:30  p.m. 

—  Story  Hour  for  Ages  6  to  10:  Thursdays,  4  p.m. 

—  Poetic  License:   Poetry  readings,  Fridays,  8  to  10  p.m. 

—  Storytelling  and  Storymaking  Workshop:  Led  by  poet 
Stephanie  Mines.  Ages  6  and  up.   Thursdays,  2  to  3  p.m. 

At  S.  F.  Repertory  Theatre,  4147  -  19th  St. : 

—  Lillian  Hellman's  "Little  Foxes"  continuing  through 

Aug.  21.   Thurs.,  Sun.:  $3.50.    Fri.,  Sat.:  $4.50.  8  p.m 

Live  Music: 

—  O'Greenberg's,  1600  Dolores  St.    Tues. ,  Wed.  ,  Thurs. , 
Sat.  ,  9  p.  m. 

—  Patch  County,  25th  and  Church  Sts.    Features  "Earth- 
works" Wed.  and  Sat.  ,  9:30  p.m. 

—  Cafe  Metropole,  1361  Church  St. ,  presents  Steve  Ameche 
and  the  Kenosha  Kid.   Sat. ,  9  p.  m. 
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